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BRIARCLIFF MANOR. By FRANK 


The Beauties of Briarcliff Manor 


FRANK PRESBREY 


P amid the Westchester hills, 
beyond where the pulsings of 
Greater New York are ever 
felt, is Briarcliff Manor. It 
is the country there,— pure, sweet 
and beautiful. Over to the west, 
following its majestic course to the 
sea and in full view for miles to 
the north and to the south, is the 
Hudson, — America’s royal water- 
way. To the east, just beyond the 
horizon lines of vision, lies the Sound, 
and across it the gentle hills of Long 
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Island. Between the ridge which 
skirts the Hudson and the lowlands 
of the Sound lies the valley of the Po- 
cantico — peaceful, picturesque and 
beautiful — 


Winsome under the harvest sun 
As a fair bride on wedding day. 


It is aregion untainted by the fetid 
air of city life, and one upon which 
all that makes for rural beauty and 
sweetness has been lavished with 
prodigality. 
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BRIARCLIFF. By FRANK PresBRey. 


Westchester County partakes to- 
day, as it has since early colonial 
times, of the higher and more culti- 
vated type of home life. Here are to 
be found in countless numbers the 
well-kept estates of gentlemen of 
wealth, culture and refinement, men 
who are lovers of nature for her own 
sake. Here live those who appre- 
ciate the glories of wooded vales and 
crested hills, and who are glad to ex- 
change the treadmill of the metropol- 
itan for the quieter joys of suburban 
life. 

It isa source of congratulation that 
almost at the very threshold of our 
greatest city there should be a region 
so wondrously beautiful in all that 
nature has to bestow. It has been 
said that New York has no such 
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suburban district as the other great 
cities. In the sense that it has no 
immediate outlying country districts 
gridironed by trolley lines, this may be 
true. Its boundaries have been set 
back with such rapid strides and its 
outstretchings have been so vigorous 
that its immediate suburbs have been 
swallowed up as a tribute to its 
wonderful development. The city’s 
legal limits extend to the boundary 
line of Yonkers, but the urban popula- 
tion is scattered far beyond that busy 
city. It may be said that it is not 
until this has been left behind that 
the glories of the magnificent subur- 
ban district begin to reveal them- 
selves in their rural beauty and 
freshness. From Yonkers _ north, 
Westchester County is a worthy rival 
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in picturesqueness and variety of 
landscape of any American region. 
Those who have been whirled along 
the iron roadway skirting the Hudson 
gain no impression of the loveliness 
of the country reaching back from 
the river. Its wooded hills, its stately 
homes, its well-kept boulevards, and 
the perfection of its development are 
hidden from car windows, except 
where, here and there, the bluffs 
skirting the water fall back, revealing 
a momentary glimpse of wider range. 
Among those most competent to 
pass judgment it is an almost unani- 
mous verdict that if an imaginary 
line were to be stretched from the 
Hudson across to the Sound at 
Spuyten Duyvil, and another line 
stretched between these two waters 
twenty miles to the north, the en- 
closed territory would contain the most 
desirable suburban section of equal 
area in the United States, and the 
one in which the most wealth and re- 
finement is centered. It is also a 
region closely identified with the early 
history of the country and rich in tra- 
ditions and ancestral associations. 


The immediate country in and 


about Scarborough and_ Briarcliff 
Manor is hedged in by all the pro- 
tective influences of proper owner- 
ship. It is sufficiently distant from 
the city to ensure its remaining un- 
tainted for many years to come, and 
yet it is near enough to make the 
journey back and forth an easy one, 
free from the discomforts of ferries. 

Judged from every point of view it 
is an ideal region in which to estab- 
lish a home, whether this home is to 
be a stately abode of wealth or a 
modest cottage. The best of social 
advantages, good schools, splendid 
roads, a high rolling country, pure 
water, an abundance of magnificent 
woodland, and beside these a wealth 
of the most exquisite and far-reach- 
ing views, all unite in making a com- 
bination beyond which nothing could 
be desired. 

Briarcliff is a favorite region for 
amateur photographers, who find many 
charming spots both in woodland 


and by the river, where the varied 
subjects delight the eye 
artist. 


of the 


BRIARCLIFF CHURCH. By Frank Presprey. 
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Hydrochinon and Allied Developers 


FRANK 


Mite alkaline developers are 
§] not alike in their manner of 
action, but may be divided into 

ei} classes of compounds more or 
less alike in their way of working. 
One of these classes is composed of 
the long-known hydrochinon and the 
later-discovered adurol and _ ortol. 
These developers possess properties 
which have caused them to attain 
a considerable use, and deservedly. 
These properties accordingly appear 
to be worthy of considerable study, 
that we may use them to the best 
advantage. 

Hydrochinon is, as may be inferred 
from the name, a derivative of chinon, 
and is obtained by the reduction of 
this substance, usually by means of 
sulphurous acid at a moderately 
elevated temperature. It is prepared 
commercially by the oxidation of 
aniline sulphate with a_ bichromate 
and subsequent reduction by means 
of sulphurous acid. Since it is 
made by reduction, it should be 
easily oxidized, and hence be an ac- 
tive reducing agent. This is so, else 
it would not be a developer, and in 
reducing the silver salts of the dry 
plate it is changed again to chinon. 

Solutions of hydrochinon in water 
are unstable by themselves, and even 
the dry substance deteriorates under 
the influence of light. This may be 
avoided in two ways: either by using, 
as a solvent, alcohol (a process not to 
be recommended to the photographer, 
both on account of the expense and 
because the alcoholic solution does 
not lend itself to photographic pur- 
poses), or by employing a preservative 
agent. Principal among these, and al- 
most exclusively used, are the salts of 
sulphurous acid, as sodium sulphite 
and potassium metabisulphite. These 
seem to be effective in prevent- 
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ing the oxidation of the solution, 
because they give up sulphurous acid; 
and as this effects the change from 
chinon to hydrochinon, so it is effect- 
ual in preventing the reverse change. 
The presence of alkali in the solution 
hastens the change, so that the 
sulphite should be neutral or slightly 
acid. As practically all commercial 
sulphite contains free alkali, this 
should be carefully attended to. 

Although hydrochinon combines 
with bromine, it does not develop in 
aqueous solution, alone or with sul- 
phite only. The addition of an alkali 
is necessary, and as the alkali is 
changed, so changes the character of 
the negative, and by suitably varying 
the alkali, we may obtain a negative 
of any desired character. With 
normal lighting and a solution of car- 
bonate of soda as the alkali, we obtain 
a weak picture,which may be quickly 
developed to the point where the 
plate is sufficiently covered. With 
caustic soda, on the other hand, we 
get a negative which is full of detail, 
but very contrasty, and which may 
easily be over-exposed. It appears 
from this that the caustic soda in- 
creases the capacity of the hydro- 
chinon for reducing silver salts very 
much. Hence care is necessary in 
its use. 

If we take a solution of about 10 g. 
hydrochinon and 50 g. sodium sul- 
phite in 1000 cc. water and add to it 
an equal amount of a solution of 80g. 
soda crystals in 1000 cc. water, and 
develop a properly exposed plate, we 
will get anegative of a most beautiful 
appearance, but one which will not 
print nearly as well as it looks; the 
color of the deposit is not sufficiently 
non-actinic, and the prints will be flat. 
If we use caustic soda solution instead, 
and make the exposure somewhat 
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SARA W. HOLM. (Second Prize.) Yourn’s Companion Exutpit. 


shorter on account of the greater 
activity of the developer, we will get 
a much more powerful and contrasty 
negative. If we over-develop we will 
probably get fog, more or less, accord- 
ing to the make of plate. The second 
plate in the same developer, however, 
will be fully as strong and will have 
no fog. This is due to the bromide 
which is introduced into the developer 
by the reduction of the silver bromide 
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of the plate. From this we may 
conclude that if we desire to get the 
first plate free from fog, we must 
introduce some bromide at the start. 
A more economical method is to use 
half fresh developer and half old. 

In developing with hydrochinon we 
find that the image does not appear 
rapidly or all at once, but the lights 
come first, then half-tones, and finally 
the detail in the deep shadows 
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becomes visible. As soon as the 
picture is all out, the adding of density 
proceeds rapidly, and the complete 
time of development is no longer 
than in the use of the other developers 
where the image begins to show 
sooner. If the density does not in- 
crease rapidly enough, the quantity 
of alkali is insufficient; if the half- 
tones are lacking, the exposure was 
not long enough. 

Hydrochinon responds well to the 
addition of bromide, although it does 
not equal pyrogallol in this respect. 
The cautious addition of this sub- 
stance causes the development to 
become slower, and the negative is 
stronger and clearer. For process 
work, and in other cases where very 
great density and absolute clearness 
are desired, a developer is used which 
contains very large proportions of 
both alkali and bromide, and no other 
substance can be used in place of 
hydrochinon for this purpose. 

The less sensitive the plate, the 
weaker acting should the developer 
be. This is especially necessary in 
the making of lantern slides and 
transparencies. According to a 
writer in Das Atelier des Photo- 
graphen, the ordinary alkalies can 
properly be replaced by lime-water 
for this purpose. 

Other substances than bromide 
may be used as restrainers. The 
yellow prussiate of potash is especially 
good for this. Henderson proposed 
this for the pyro-ammonia developer, 
and Miethe and Lainer have used it 
for the so-called “ Rapid Developer,” 
for which formula follows : 


1. Water goo cc 
Sodium sulphite jo g 
Potassium ferrocyanide 120 g 
Hydrochinon 10 g 

2. Water é 100 cc 
Potassium hydroxide 

(Caustic potash). 50 g 


For use: to 100 cc. of (1) add 10 cc. of (2). 


Although caustic alkalies make 
much stronger negatives, their use is 
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attended with the disadvantage that 
the gelatine is softened and the plate 
is consequently especially liable to 
frilling or scratching, especially in hot 
weather or where it is necessary to 
use warm water for washing. There- 
fore, efforts have been made to find a 
suitable substitute for them, and this 
is accomplished by the use of tribasic 
sodium phosphate. 

This alkali is so effective in its 
working, that with double the usual 
quantity of a carbonate we obtain a 
picture only as strong as may be 
obtained with one sixth the quantity 
of phosphate. Although _ tribasic 
sodium phosphate is used with other 
developers, hydrochinon is far and 
away the best for this alkali. 
Lumiere’s formula is : 


1. Water ‘ : 400 cc 
Dry sodium sulphite i 20 g 

Tribasic sodium phosphate 40 g 


For use mix equal parts. 


The developer may also be made 
with the addition of acetone in place 
of analkali. This substance cannot 
replace alkalies in a!l developers, but 
only in those derived from phenols, to 
which class belongs hydrochinon. 
This process is not to be recommend- 
ed in ordinary cases, and is rather a 
chemical curiosity than an effective 
process ; but Lumiere Brothers have 
elaborated a formula which uses 
formalin, a substance somewhat allied 
to acetone, as an alkali. This sub- 
stance possesses the property of 
hardening gelatine, so that the de- 
veloper is very useful for hot weather. 
The formula : 


Water ‘ 480 cc 
Dry sodium sulphite . , 70g 
Hydrochinon : g 
4o per cent. formalin solution . 32 CC 


This developer keeps exceedingly 
well, in spite of the fact that it is in 
one solution, develops quickly, and 
possesses very great covering power, 
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so that it may be used in photo- 
mechanical work. 

In the working of hydrochinon, as 
of all developers, the temperature at 
which the action takes place is very 
important. A normal developer, 
which will give a good dense nega- 
tive at 60° F., will give only a thin 
weak picture at 50°, and at 70° or 
above, the development is far too 
rapid, and fog is almost sure to re- 
sult. Ifit isnecessary to develop in 
such circumstances, it is advisable to 
use citric acid as a restrainer. 

For lantern slides on chloro-bro- 
mide or pure chloride plates, hydro- 
chinon has no superior. There is no 


danger of fog, on account of the 
small sensitiveness of the plates, even 
if normal developer be used, although, 
as said before, a weak alkali, such as 
lime water is to be recommended. 

On account of its great covering 
power, hydrochinon is much used in 
combination with other developers. 
Of course it can be used only with 
those that require alkali, for it is ab- 
solutely inert alone. It combines 
well with those substances which give 
weak images, and then gives a well- 
balanced negative with good density. 
Eikonogen was, until recently, the 
usual companion in such a combina- 
tion, and this is probably to-day the 


ROADWAY AT FORT LEE. By F. R. Fraprie. 
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most popular prepared developer sold 
in America, but the mixture of metol 
with hydrochinon is rapidly displacing 
it in popular favor. This is due 
partly to the merit of the combina- 
tion, which gives most beautiful neg- 
atives of excellent printing quality, 
and partly also to its extensive use 
for developing “gaslight’’ papers, 
which have become so widely used of 
recent years. The Velox formula is 
the best yet devised. 

Unfortunately, metol-quinol 
poisonous to about one person in 
twenty, the symptoms being usually 
the formation of itching water-pus- 
tules on the fingers and hands, and 
the subsequent drying and peeling of 
the skin of the affected parts. The 
later developer, ortol, which is a 
combination of hydrochinon with a 
compound very nearly related to 
metol, differing in fact only in the 
position of one group of atoms, is, 
strange to say, not at all poisonous 
even to those who are most suscepti- 
ble to metol poisoning. Ortol gives 
on Velox and other similar papers re- 
sults superior to those obtained by 
the use of metol-quinol, appears to be 
less liable to stain the prints, and is 


more equable in its action. For 
plates, it gives harmonious negatives, 
vhich are, however, not as dense as 
those obtained by hydrochinon alone, 
It also does not respond very readily 
to the action of bromide, the result of 
this addition being slower devel. 
opment without much increase in 
clearness. 

The useful action of bromide on 
hydrochinon led to experiments on 
the direct addition of bromine to 
hydrochinon in manufacture by dif- 
ferent chemists, and the result is 
adurol. The substances sold under 
this name are two, of very similar 
properties. Hauff’s salt chlor- 
hydrochinon and Schering’s is brom- 
hydrochinon, but the properties of the 
two are so similar that there is little 
difference in their action. The ex- 
posure for equally strong solutions 
may be one third shorter for adurol 
than for hydrochinon, and it is cor- 
sequently better adapted for instan- 
taneous exposures. The image ap- 
pears much more quickly than with 
hydrochinon, but the time of devel- 
opment is essentially the same. Fresh 
solutions work without fog, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to add bromide. 


MAYFLOWERS. By W. K. Hearn. 
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Photography Inexpensive 


EDWARD 


AN Y 
people 
have 
raised 
the ob- 
Hjection 
to pho- 
tography 
that it 
entails a 
great ex- 
pense to 
carry it 
out to 
the point where satisfactory results 
are obtained. It is like many other 
recreations. If a person so desires 
he can make it just as expensive as 
his pocket-book will permit; while on 
the other hand, astonishing results 
may be obtained with a small and in- 
expensive apparatus. 

There are many cameras now on 
the market ranging in price from $6 
to $12 that will really do very good 
work if properly handled. The re- 
sult depends not so much on the ap- 
paratus as on the ability of the opera- 
tor. 

Look at the group in the initial 
letter accompanying this article. 
It was taken bya little girl of nine 
years, with an 8o-cent Eastman 
Brownie Camera. Moreover, she did 
all of the developing, printing and 
toning herself. If a child of that age 
can obtain such results with so inex- 
pensive an apparatus, there is no 
reason why a more mature person 
should not be able to reach a far 
superior proficiency with a camera 
costing a little more. 

Take the “folding pocket” cam- 
eras of the present day. The illustra- 
tions of this article (excepting the one 
taken with the Brownie) were all 
taken with a No. 1-A Eastman Fold- 
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ing Pocket Kodak, costing $8. The 
large pictures were made by photo- 
graphing upon an 8 x 10 plate a print 
made from the film and then making 
contact prints from the negative so 
obtained, — surely a very simple 
method. 

As regards the cost of this process 
compared with that of an 8 x 10 made 
direct from nature, —the only addi- 
tional cost is the roll of film, developer 
and paper for the small camera, which 
comes to between six and seven cents 
per picture. However, this expense 
is more than counterbalanced by the 
fact that there are no large plates 
wasted, all the failures being with 
the small camera. So much for ex- 
pense. 

I have been told, when I was going 
to enlarge a certain picture, that I 
would “lose all that lovely sharp de- 
tail.” Well, that is why I did enlarge 
it, and enlarge it atrifle out of focus 
also, thus obtaining a very soft effect ; 
but for those who prefer a_ sharp 
print, I will say that the amount of 
sharp detail that can be kept in the 
enlargement is really surprising. 

If one makes it a practice to take 
one’s hand-camera pictures with a 
view to future enlargement, — either 
in part or the whole, —he will ob- 
tain results that could never be ar- 
rived at in any other manner. This 
is especially true of street scenes, 
where it would be impossible to get 
the ever-changing subjects with any- 
thing but a rapid hand-camera. 
Perhaps some one will say that these 
inexpensive hand-cameras are adapted 
to snap-work only. I beg leave to 
differ very much from that opinion. 
I have the picture of a running brook 
taken on a rainy afternoon, with 
an exposure of about four and a half 
seconds. It reproduces and preserves 
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the appearance of the moving water 
with wonderful accuracy, and the de- 
tails of the rocks and surrounding 
woodland are very sharp and well de- 
fined. There are many subjects like 
this, street scenes, animal studies, 
woodland scenery and marine studies, 
that lend themselves to this every 
day sort of photography. Even 
flowers, fruit and still life often form 
a series of interesting studies for the 
hand camera when rightly and intelli- 


BY THE FIRESIDE. By E. J. Stone. 


gently used. Inclosing I would makea 
strong plea for the encouragement of 
photography by the children. Give 
them a small camera ; have them in- 
structed in the developing, etc., and 
make them do all the work them- 
selves. Don’t make mere “ button- 
pushers” of them by having someone 
else finish up their “snaps.” It will 
develop the artistic side of their na- 
ture, and in the course of time 
will be of invaluable service to them. 
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Hand Camera tor Bird 


HOSE who have tried photo- 
graphing animals with a hand 
camera, know how wearing it 

is to one’s patience, after hav- 
ing waited perhaps a considerable 
time for the animal to assume a favor- 
able position, drawn the slide, guessed 
the distance, racked the lens to the 
scale and located the animal in the 
small finder, when just about to press 
the bulb, to have the animal move 
into a shadow or at least a less favor- 
able position. 

Dropping into the taxidermist shop 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, one day I 
found Mr. Rowley, the chief taxider- 
mist, deeply interested in the con- 
struction of a camera for bird and 
animal work. 

Having experienced some of the 
difficulties of this work myself it did 
not take me long to see the advant- 
ages of this new camera and become 
interested myself. 

I set about to construct one for 
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myself, using by his permission some 
of his ideas. 

For animal work the lens supplied 
with hand cameras is of such short 
focus as to give too small an image 
of the principal object when that 
object is at any except short range, 
and for this work I have used a lens 
covering a plate several sizes larger 
than the plate used. 

Also the use of a rack and pinion 
arrangement and an extra long bel- 
lows with the single lens of the com- 
bination makes it possible to obtain 
a fairly large image of a distant 
animal. 

The resulting camera, while not a 
“Cycle” form, will probably not be 
considered too great an incumbrance 
to the photographer who has enthu- 
siasm enough to overlook the obsta- 
cles connected with this special work. 

While there is nothing particularly 
new in any of the parts of the cam- 
era, the scheme as a whole puts the 
operator in perfect control, after the 
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shutter is set and the slide drawn, of 
his focus and exposure, his whole at- 
tention being given to the ground 
glass. 

The camera in the first place acts 
as a full-sized finder. The image is 
reflected by the mirror B (see draw- 
ing) to the ground glass A, set in the 
top of the box, on which it is sharply 
focused by means of the rack and 
pinion which moves the lens_ back- 
ward and forward. 


BACTRIAN CAMEL. By A. L. Princenorn. 


The mirror is supported by a light 
wooden frame swinging on hinges or 
pivots atits upper edge, which frame 
when at rest is supported at an angle 
of 45 degrees by felt or velvet cover- 
ed cushions CC, at sides and lower 
edge. 

When the image is focused on the 
ground glass, the mirror is brought 
to the top of the inside of the box by 
means of the levers DD, the frame 
of the mirror raising the end of the 
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lever E in the top of the box which 
releases the focal plane shutter and 
makes the exposure. 

The lever D works on a pivot at 
F, and has a spur projecting to the 
outside of the box at G (also No. 1, 
Fig. 2), by which it is operated by a 
downward pressure. 

The mirror frame, when raised to 
the top of the box, makes a light- 
tight bottom to the four sides of the 
box H, set around the edge of the 


under side of the ground glass, per 
mitting no light to enter the camera 
from the ground glass during the ex- 
posure of the plate. 

Outside of the box H are placed 
the levers EE. The arm of the longer 
lever is raised by the mirror frame 
when it reaches the top of the box; 
this lever in turn raises the notched 
end of the shorter lever which disen- 
gages the ratchet of the upper roller 
of the shutter, thus releasing it. 
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| Detail ofleather Hood 
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Fic. 2. PLAN SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF CAMERA, 


The focal plane or curtain shutter 
consists of two rollers, K and L, and 
a curtain, the entire width of the in- 
side of the camera and having an ad- 
justable opening or slot. 

The lower roller contains the spring 
and acts in precisely the same manner 
as the Hartshorn window shade, draw- 
ing the curtain back on the lower 
roller. The curtain is wound on the 
upper roller K, by means of a thumb- 
nut fast to the roller and projecting 
through to the outside of the box 
(No. 2, Fig. 2) and is retained by 
lever E, engaging ratchet wheel at 
the end of the roller. 

The larger the opening or space 
between the upper and lower portions 
of the curtains the greater the ex- 
posure and vice versa. 

The lower roller is also provided 
with a thumb nut on the outside of 
the box (No. 3, Fig. 2) by which the 
tension of the spring can be increased 
or reduced. This shutter is placed 
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immediately in front of the plate and 
works as close to the plate as 
possible. M in the drawing repre- 
sents the plate in the plate holder. 

The back of the box is provided 
with a door N, to permit of the ad- 
justment of the opening in the cur- 
tain. 

Over the ground glass is provided 
a hood which serves as a focusing 
cloth. This. is formed by hinging 
that part of the box over the ground 
glass and making the remaining three 
sides of leather, and is held upright 
by folding brace PP. The top of 
this hood is cut out to fit the face as 
can easily be understood from the 
drawing of box, Fig. 2. 

In order to use both the double 
and a single lens of the combination 
a rack is fastened to the under side 
of along piece of wood Q, to which is 
fastened the lens and bellow carrier 
R, and this is operated by pinions by 
means of the milled heads SS. 
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A GREY SQUIRREL. 


When the double lens is in use the 
front board of the box can be dropped 
out of the way. In using the single 
lens the bellows would extend a con- 
siderable distance beyond the front 
board of the box. 

The operation of the camera is ex- 
ceedingly simple. The shutter is set 
by rolling the curtain on the upper 
roller the plate-holder inserted and 
the slide drawn, the focus obtained 
on the ground glass in the top of the 
box and by a downward pressure on 
the spur (No. 1, Fig. 2) the mirror is 
raised out of the way and shutter re- 
leased in the same fraction of a sec- 
ond. There is no guess work, the 
focus is under control up to the 
moment of exposure and the image 
placed on the ground glass with the 
certainty that would be gained by 
the use of a tripod ona fixed object. 

While the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article are mainly from cap- 
tive birds and animals, they were ob- 
tained with a great deal less trouble 
and much more certainty than if 
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either a hand camera or tripod cam- 
era had been used, and the percent- 
age of failure was reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

As to the plates to be used, the 
most rapid that can be obtained are 
desirable and it would be advisable to 
use isochromatic plates, as the colors 
of the animals are much better ren- 
dered by the use of them. A color 
screen cannot be used for very quick 
work, as it would increase the expos- 
use too much. Backing the plates 
will hdlp in the prevention of hala- 
tion, especially out-of-doors. Of 
course the usual precautions must be 
taken in developing these plates to 
absolutely exclude light from the tray 
until the development is nearly com- 
pleted. As the exposures are likely 
to be rather short, an energetic de- 
veloper will have to be used, and one 
made with a caustic alkali is recom- 
mended. Care will then have to be 
used that the plates do not full and 
harden with formalin is a good idea. 


A WHITE STORK. 
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ZEBRA. By A. L. 


PRINCEHORN. 


Photography in the School 


OTTO 


FLEISCHNER 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE WOMEN’S CLUB, MEDFORD, MASS. 


RT Education is something 
more than merely the study 
fof drawing. It should be 
LO. taught in every school,—that 
is, the children should be taught to 
appreciate the beautiful in all they 
see, and the reasons why pictures are 
artistic and valuable. No education 
is complete without some knowledge 
of art. The schools are not to 
blame at present, for the teachers 
have not been trained in this line, 
and good hand-books for the study 
of art are not published in this 
country as they now are in Ger- 
many, for instance. 
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Furthermore, books alone will not 
do in the study of art, either for 
schools or public libraries. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to have collections 
of photographs, the more complete the 
better, though afew are far better 
than none. But best of al! is to visit 
museums and see art. Photographs 
are not wholly satisfactory, for they 
give no idea of color in the original 
paintings, and only perspective of 
architecture. 

In studying buildings, one ought 
always to see a ground plan in order 
to get true proportions and dimen- 
sions. 
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Are You Growing Discouraged? 


REV. CORNELIUS 


amO ME friends of mine who have 
excellent photographic outfits, 
and a little time since were 

43} enthusiastically devoted to the 
practice of our art, now seldom take 
hold of the pliant bulb. They have 
lost interest in what so short a while 
ago had great charm for them. In 
the case of two or three of them the 
sole explanation is that photography 
was taken up simply as a fad. But 
in other instances the chief reason is 
what I may call unbalanced or one- 
sided criticism, and a failure to ap- 
preciate our work in a phase in which 
it may be very attractive. They were, 
in the beginning, delighted with their 
pictures. Then, having entered upon 
the critical stage, defects increased 
under their inspection. Comparison 
of their work with the best of the 
most skilled photographers, the help 
of friendly photographers to discover 
blemishes in their pictures, — this 
brought dissatisfaction with self, a 
feeling of its being useless for them 
to expect to do really creditable work ; 
and so the dust has been allowed to 
gather on the camera. The zest was 
gone. 

Now, it is really sad that a pursuit 
so legitimately attractive, a pastime 
so properly engaging, should for 
such reason be abandoned. Yet we 
can understand how easily one can 
drift to the spot where he says, “ Oh, 
it is of no use! I will try something 
not so much out of my line.” The 
trouble is that many amateur photog- 
raphers forget that true criticism is 
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not merely seeing what is defective, 
but also what is correct. A picture 
may have glaring blemishes and still 
have features that should elicit ad- 
miration. We do well to mark what 
is wrong, but not well if we stop 
there and donot mark what is right. 
I have seen not a few pictures that 
offended important canons of photog- 
raphy and yet were beautiful, sugges- 
tive, real treasures. When a man 
ranks a picture solely from the view- 
point of technique he may be deserv- 
ing the name of photographer, but 
not that of artist photographer ; and it 
is better to have the artist element 
predominate over the other. 

I would earnestly urge the camer- 
ist who is growing discouraged, to 
pause and ask, “ Why? Is it because 
I am spying out all the while the de- 
fects and shutting my eyes to the 
excellences 

But, further, the amateur photog- 
rapher at least is not after fine pict- 
ures, or artistic pictures, alone, but 
also after pictures that have a special 
meaning and significance for him, 
and, perhaps a few others, members 
of his family, comrades in travel, etc. 
I have photographs that, put on exhi- 
bition would be hooted at, but they 
can bring back to me days ’tis joy to 
live over again. No, I would not 
abandon my camera if I could take 
none save very inferior pictures. Get 
the correct point of view, my friend, 
and you will ever find in photography 
the same delight you experienced 
when you produced your first picture. 


we 
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With the Camera in Switzerland 


WALTER 


/ T was quite a 
party,—my wife, 

é.. myself, the 4x5 
camera and the 
bicycle. The at- 
tack was intend- 
ed to be directed 
upon the Paris 
Exposition. 
Reaching it, I 
found that my 
camera would only look upon the 
spectacle with the round, accu- 
rate eye of so many other cam- 
eras. I intended, at least, to 
take the fountain of the Chateau 
d’Eau, which I had _ seen 
photographed ; but failed, for the 
same reason as others, because the 
display was reserved for night. 
Switzerland, however, with its great 
variety of wonderful scenery, is inex- 
haustible in photographic wealth. At 
St. Moritz, August roth, we suffered 
more from the cold than our friends 
at home were suffering from the 
intense heat then prevailing. The 
celebrated resort is surrounded 
by mountains, and can only be 
reached by crossing one of the high 
passes. I wished, if possible, to go 
by bicycle over the Julier Pass, but 
took the precaution of purchasing a 
diligence ticket in case of too great 
fatigue. It is a long distance, and 
the ascent is continuous. I accom- 
panied the coaches for many miles, 
taking views; and, being tired, told 
the conductor that I would ride, and 
that he might put the bicycle on top. 
I then learned for the first time that it 
was “positively forbidden” to take bi- 
cycles upon the coaches upon+any 
terms whatever. I spare the reader 
harassing details. I occupied the seat, 
and the faithful machine was guilty 
of disobedience to the orders of the 
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Swiss Republic. The morning haze 
was followed by the finest photo- 
graphic weather, with splendid cloud 
effects. The scenery, at first beau- 
tiful, became wild as we neared the 
top of the pass. The white clouds 
became black and heavy and rolled 
rapidly up the mountain facing us. 
Back of us, the sun shone brightly 
upon the picturesque valleys below. 
It was a grand spectacle, of which 
the camera could only convey the 
slightest impression. The air was 
calm until the dark clouds reached 
the zenith. The wind then blew 
suddenly and with fury, and brought 
a tornado of rain and hail, from which 
the driver and conductor could 
scarcely be quick enough to protect 
us. Shortly after this, the sun came 
out bright again, and I finished the 
trip to St. Moritz on the saddle. 
Leaving St. Moritz by the Maloggia 
Pass, the descent was by steep and 
rapid zigzags. I had already crossed 
it by coach, and made preparations 
to retard my wheel. I had intended 
to drag a small tree, but could not 
buy or find one. Trees grew in 
plenty, but my only tool was a pen- 
knife. I found a forked log, how- 
ever, which I fastened with a long 
strap ; and witha short one, bound my 
brake hard against the tire. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, the ride 
was rapid, and the many quick turns 
are best forgotten. I jumped off at 
full speed, from time to time, to take 
the more interesting views. When 
I reached the foot of this steep pass, 
I discovered a notice, in German and 
Italian, solemnly warning the travel- 
ler that it was “ positively forbidden ” 
to drag anything over the road, “ by 
orders of the Swiss Republic.” I 
showed my instant obedience by 
leaving the log as a votive offering at 
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the foot of the sign. There was no 
discoverable notice at the top of the 
pass. Can anyone suggest why it 
was needed at the foot? I was re- 
minded of the old museum at Niagara 
Falls, where, when a boy, I was cor- 
dially urged to enter free, but was 
charged fifty cents for going out, ac- 
cording to notice over the exit, “ Ad- 
mission, fifty cents.” 

I had not arranged for our trip in 
time to get the valuable membership 
card of the French Touring Club, 
and had to pay duty at the frontiers 
of France, Switzerland and _ Italy ; 
each country, however, refunding at 
the next frontier upon the joint pre- 
sentation of receipt, machine and 
rider at the custom house. If any 
part of this combination is missing, 
the money remains in the treasury. 
The boundary lines at the Italian 


lakes are most remarkable. At 
Porlezza, on Lake Lugano, there was 
no indication of a custom house ; and 
although I knew of the convolutions 
of the border, we went on board un- 
suspectingly, and also my beloved 
friend (and sometimes nuisance) the 
bicycle. Near the end of our trip on 
the lake, an official asked me in 
German if it were my bicycle, sug- 
gesting that I pay duty. I had sus- 
picions, but boldly produced my 
Italian custom house receipt. The 
officer shook his head, and said that 
we were again in Switzerland, having 
crossed the frontier while on the lake. 
I had eight dollars’ worth of chills in 
thinking of this apparently worthless 
Italian receipt for forty francs, with 
the custom house miles behind us at 
Porlezza. The curious part of it was 
that we were going southward, and 
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yet — but they really have no busi- 

ness to arrange these borders so con- 

fusingly. A little juggling with the 

time table (with hours of trains from 

one to twenty-four o'clock, Italian 

style) showed a train which we could 

take for Lake Lucerne, without de- 

ranging our plans; and I greatly be- 

grudged leaving those forty francs 

: with the Italian government. So the 
Swiss officer gave me a German in- 
troduction to the Italian officer, also 
on board, and in him I met with the 
truest kindness and courtesy. He 
spoke nothing but Italian, and my 
Italian words were few. I was to 
wait at the next stopping place, a 
: little village, Oria, for the next boat 
back to Porlezza._ It was my Italian 

' friend’s routine duty to do the same. 
He not only took as good care of me 

| as if I had lost my way, but made 
| the stay at Oria agreeable, telling me 
about the town and its people, his 
friends. From the boat it seemed a 
little, huddled-up, almost squalid, 
Swiss-Italian village. The hill as- 


FROM THE BOAT LANDING. 


cended directly from the lake, and 
the houses were built on the slope, 
every house having a front view of 
the lake without extra charge. I had 
looked forward to a_ disagreeable 
three-quarter-hour wait, but spent 
the time charmingly, and will always 
remember Oria. It proved to be 
ideal for picturesqueness, with its 
quaint stairways in place of streets, 
curious covered passage-ways, and 
fresco-painted Italian houses. On 
the lake front, the fine villa of a 
marquis was at one end, and the 
little house and pretty garden of a 
locally famous poet at the other. Be- 
tween them was the quaint village, 
with its boatmen and fishermen ; the 
women washing and beating clothes 
on flat stones, at the margin. My 
handsome Italian introduced me to 
his friends, and I soon became ac- 
quainted with those dear peasant 
people, who looked upon me and thé 
camera and bicycle as three wonders, 
of which I was the greatest, since I 
spoke Italian so badly. The bicycle 
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was entirely out of place, as there is 
no occupation for it, or for horse 
or automobile, at hilly Oria. The 
camera, however, was busy, and I used 
several dozen celluloids at this oasis. 
I seemed a pioneer there with my 
camera. When the boat came, they 
wished me “ Addio”’ and “A_ rive- 
derci,” and gave me the warm-heart- 
ed Italian signal for parting, which is 
with the back of the hand, and the 
fingers beckoning the traveller to re- 


turn, and not waving him away, as 
with us cold Anglo-Saxons. I felt 
that the Italians had done me a kind- 
ness in placing their custom house 
where no one could find it unless he 
was smart enough to ask for it. My 
officer went with me, made the nec- 
essary “spiegazione’’ in my behalf, 
firmly refused compensation, restored 
my money, and we parted as old 
friends. It was my most pleasant 
custom-house experience. 


TOY VILLAGE, BELOW MALOGGIA PASS. 
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As to ‘**Home”’ 


HARRY 


GOOD many amateurs work 
a year or two at outdoor pho- 
tography and then decide 
that they will do some indoor 
portraiture, for which they fancy they 
have then had adequate experience 
and preparation. Without being 
aware of the quite different principles 
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Portraiture 


MASON 


which govern the two branches of 
work, they begin making portraits 
along the same lines as they had pre- 
viously made landscapes. It is al- 
most needless to say that the results 
are sometimes “fearful and wonder- 
ful "’ to look upon. 

These remarks are called forth by 
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a couple of “home” portraits sent in 
to me bya personal friend who has 
now been using a camera for over 
two years, and who has really done 
some admirable landscape work. One 
of these portraits especially is an ex- 
ample of pretty nearly everything 
that a portrait should not be. Asan 
instructive object lesson let me de- 
scribe at some length two of its par- 
ticular faults, both of which are quite 
common to amateur portraiture. 

In the first place, this portrait is a 
vicious instance of double lighting. 
The subject is seated between two 
windows, situated on two sides of a 
square room, and his face is lighted 
from both. The light from one win- 
dow comes over his shoulder, suffus- 
ing the whole of one side of his face 
and head with a strong glare except 
the eye, which is in deep shadow. 
The light from the other window 
comes from farther around behind, 
so that, instead of lighting up in a 
similar manner the other side of the 
face, it simply lights up the edge of 
it, so to speak, leaving a line down 
the left centre of the face in shadow. 
In other words, there is a full light 
on one side of the face, a partial light 
on the other, and a_ shadow in 
between. 

Well, I cannot describe adequately 
the appearance of this portrait. If 
you have ever seen an exaggerated 
drawing of a man suffering from 
nervous prostration, with his face 
drawn and pinched, and his eyes deep 
and hollow and shadowy, possibly you 
can imagine something of how the 
unfortunate subject of this portrait 
looks. He may be a handsome man 
when met on the street, but when 
seen under such circumstances as 
these his appearance excites one’s 
sympathy. 

The other striking fault of this 
portrait lies in the abundance of ac- 
cessories. Indeed, the view is more 
that of the room than of the man. 
The man occupies relatively little of 


the plate, and the light is thrown 
equally on all other parts, so that 
everything seen is brought out with 
a distinctness equal to that of the 
subject himself. And to make matters 
worse, there are several objects in 
the view which are white in color. 
On a reading table next to which the 
subject sits is a white spread, and 
over this are numerous books, so 
turned towards the camera that their 
white edges and not their backs show. 
This table is in an especially strong 
light, and the result is that a great 
mass of white stares out at the ob- 
server from almost the very centre of 
the picture. This is the first thing 
seen, and it is so conspicuous that the 
attention is entirely distracted. The 
man is not made the central object of 
the picture to which the eye turns 
naturally and only; instead, he be 
comes but one of the minor objects 
of the room —one of several things 
to see—one of the ornaments of a 
parlor quite full of interesting bric-a- 
brac. 

Now these two faults, as I have 
already said, are quite common to the 
indoor portraiture which amateurs at 
first attempt to do, and of course they 
should both be avoided. As for fault 
number one, it should be said that 
there ought to be but one source of 
light. If there is another window in 
the room, pull the curtain entirely 
down. As for the distribution of the 
light upon the face of the subject, 
put him in such a position that the 
light will strike his face at right 
angles, and not from over his 
shoulders, as was the case with the 
portrait discussed in the foregoing 
remarks. The correct position is one 
out from the window and a consider- 
able distance behind it. The side of 
the face away from the window may 
properly be in shadow ; some direct 
light, however, should strike it, if no 
more than enough to cause the small 
“V”’ below and about the eye. This 
«“V” results from a little of the direct 
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light from the window striking the 
dark side of the face from across the 
upper and shorter part of the nose. 
Light to this extent gives a neces- 
sary detail to the eye and nose, and 
prevents the shadow side of the face 
from being in too deep a shadow and 
from having no expression. If nec- 
essary, this side may be lighted still 
more by means of light reflected from 
a bed-sheet held up a sufficient dis- 
tance away so that it does not result 
in a ghastly sort of glare in the fin- 
ished portrait. 

The light had best come from 
above —from the upper part of the 
window ; and it can be made to do 
this by putting a dark shawl or other 
object across the lower part of the 
window. This gives a better and a 
somewhat softer light on the face, 
while it also gives less light to the 
body and tends to sink this, as it 
should be sunk, into comparative 
shadow. If the day be bright, it 
will probably be well to soften the 
light on the face by putting cheese 
cloth across the window, and letting 
the light come through this. 

The conditions which I have thus 
sketched with respect to lighting are 
simple and elemental ones. They 
will be enough, however, to occupy 
the amateur’s attention for a while. 

As for the second fault which it is 
the purpose of this paper to discuss, 
let me say that a portrait should have 


few or no accessories. In outdoor 


views the light always falls upon the 
entire view, which is therefore re- 
produced on the plate in its entirety. 
And so it is that an amateur, in 
taking up indoor portraiture, natu- 
rally pursues the same method, dis- 
tributing the light equally on ali parts 
of the room, so far as possible, and 
bringing as much as he can of the 
room into his view. But this is all 
wrong. He should have as little as 
he can get of the room and its ob- 
jects, instead of as much as it is 
possible to secure. In other words, 
he should eliminate as much of every- 
thing in the way of furniture and the 
like as he can, and he should so dis- 
tribute his light that it will be strong- 
est on the face of the subject, and 
weaker everywhere else. Have no 
object, or no strong bit of light, 
which shall call the attention of the 
observer away from the central ob- 
ject of the picture — the man him- 
self, and the face of the man at that. 
It is the man being portrayed which 
the observer should at once see when 
he looks at a portrait, and there should 
be nothing else so conspicuous that 
his attention is called away from him. 

These two rules are very simple, 
and very easy of application. If they 
are kept well in mind by the amateur 
they will effectually prevent him from 
making any such blunders as were 
made in the portrait described above. 


PEACH BLOOMS. By M. S. Gaines. 
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Inspiration 


EDWARD W. 


HAVE often known of painters 
finding inspiration in their work 
or receiving an_ inspiration 
which enabled them to produce 
a chef d’ceuvre, but never in all my 
experience have I heard the word 
mentioned by amateur photographers 
in connection with their work. Now 
why should such be the case? It is 
not because I do not meet thousands 
of them every year, I can positively 
state. Is there no photographic work 
which may come by inspiration? Do 
we not make pictures, too, like the 
painter? Why, then, no such enthu- 
siasm exists at least occasionally in 
each and every amateur experience 
seems hard to determine. 

The same men who seem so list- 
less in photographic art can perhaps 
readily recount one or more business 
successes which were nothing short 
of inspiration. Something appeared 
in the spontaneously, with- 
out previous concentrated thought. 
But had they not known considerable 
about their business, they would not 
have received the inspiration which 
undoubtedly was the result of uncon- 
scious thought, or if they had received 
it, none can deny that it would have 
been wasted if they had not known 
how to apply it. I refer to this be- 
cause it strikes me that undoubtedly 
a vast array of amateur photograph- 
ers are treading the wrong path, 
working on irrational lines,and de- 
priving themselves of the least chance 
of producing inspired or inspiring 
pictures, as the painter does at least 
occasionally. It hardly seems possi- 
ble to me that anyone not thoroughly 
imbued with love for his art should 
ever rise above the commonplace, and 
one of the chief faults of your ama- 
teur, if you please, is that he takes 
his photography, not as an opportun- 
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ity to learn, create beautiful things or 
improve his mind, but as an amuse- 
ment of the simplest sort, more cal- 
culated to kill a little time than as a 
study. 

Few seem to have ever devoted 
enough time to the realization of what 
a powerful means of expression of 
thought or fancy they have at hand 
in theircamera. If failure occurs too 
often, many become discouraged, dub 
photography a costly “fad,’’ and re- 
tire from the field of their ignomin- 
ous defeat before having read even 
so little as a primary text-book. To 
be sure, photography never would do 
that class of folk any material good, 
and we are better off without them 
in our ranks, but there are also many 
others nearly as devoid of interest in 
photographic art who stick to their 
cameras and know no more to-day 
about artistic photography than they 
did a year ago; people who pick upa 
camera as they leave the house much 
the same as they would a walking- 
stick, and to about the same purpose, 
and _ use it indiscriminately on what- 
ever they meet. 

Now a good instrument is not in- 
expensive; nor, used in the rapid-fire 
manner, is the cost of obtaining re- 
sults at all small. It is only when we 
can make a study of picturing the 
beautiful, improve our minds and ob- 
tain the few really good works that 
one can who conceives and builds, so 
to speak, artistic photographic pict- 
ures, that photography is at all profit- 
able to anyone save the stock dealer. 
I have known many a person to go 
forth in the morning with a camera 
containing forty-eight exposures and 
be back to lunch with all exposed, 
even expressing regret that the ca- 
pacity of the camera was so limited. 
Now who would ever expect such a 
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person to be guilty of having an in- 
spiration? Except professionally, 
forty-eight exposures which should 
result in an equal number of admir- 
able pictures would be a hard year’s 
work, nearly one each week, and it is 
remarkable evidence of genius to be 
able to make such a phenomenal 
record as that, all being original 
conceptions of course. 

None of us may ever become quite 
so much attached to our cameras as 
the painter does to his art, for it is 
the latter’s life work and he is wholly 
wrapped up in it as arule. Still we 
can take photography seriously, I 
hope, and strive to improve with each 
attempt. We may not have an 
abundance of time to devote to pho- 
tography, but we can use what time 
we have in working intelligently and 
in every way striving to make our 
work original and individual. Those 
who choose to remain in the lower 
forms will never know the satisfac- 
tion that can be had during a twelve 
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month with four or five dozen plates 
(allowing for experiments and fail- 
ures) and a camera with a good lens 
—or even an ordinary one for that 
matter. The man who has these can 
be “an art student’ or what is quite 
appropriately termed a “ snap shot- 
ter’’ at will. Should he elect toread, 
examine masterpieces in art galleries, 
study light and shade, composition 
and massing, I see no reason why he 
should not become enthusiastic over 
the possibilities in our art and one 
day have his inspiration and become 
famous — which very few have done 
as yet through exceptionally wonder- 
ful photographic pictures. That there 
is fame awaiting some conscientious 
amateur who will devote his spare 
time to concentrated effort, I cannot 
doubt. When men begin to care for 
photography with half the ardor that 
they do for their dinner, then we shall 
hear of some great work done with 
the camera and then will their names 
become famous. 


(Second Prize.) YourH’s Companion Exuieir. 
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Drawing on Negatives 


JOHN A. 


LORENZ 


SECOND PAPER 


article on drawing on 
negatives having produced 
so many inquiries on the 

ms} subject, I will give to the 
readers of the Puoro Era the evolu- 
tion of my practice and the theory on 
which I work. The study of drawing 
preceded by several years my first 
attempts with the camera, and thus 
I at once felt the limitations of pho- 
tography. Many persons whose com- 
plexion, to the eye, was most delicate, 
would appear on the negative quite 
the reverse. My study of light and 
shade would be accurately rendered, 
the outline correct, and detail fully 
indicated, but the complexion was as 
repulsive as it was untruthful ; some 
treatment of the negative was neces- 
sary, and it was very plain that the 
stippling effect then in vogue clouded 
and thickened the negative, losing the 
likeness and the gradation, and that 
individuality in a negative which to 
all who work with feeling is only sec- 
ond in importance to the expression. 
I use the word expression to mean 
the revealing of character. I then 
began to consider my negative as a 
sketch—an excellent sketch but cer- 
tainly not a picture, and then pro- 
ceeded with light, delicate touches to 
draw on the negative, exactly as one 
would do in drawing on any material. 
Under this treatment the discolora- 
tions disappeared and became clear 
like the rest of the face; the lines 
that were hard and black like wires 
became soft, and the whole was one 
harmonious effect. 

Thus the shortcoming of my work 
made me think of ways to improve it, 
and through the many years (for one 
who calls himself still a young man) 
I saw that in learning to draw on 
negatives there was the same pro- 
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gression that the art student always 
notes, and that the attempts of my 
early work, while pleasing meat the 
time, were only attempts, compared 
with that done later, in which I felt 
that I had carried out all I intended 
to do. Thus also drawing on the 
negative supplemented what had 
been done under the skylight, for it 
is under the skylight that one’s 
thoughts must become “shapes of 
beauty ;” there must be produced all 
that is beautiful in light and shade, 
and there, as I have said before, all 
the pleasing detail must be planned 
that in the negative we see indicated. 

A correspondent, while admitting 
the merit of my system, suggests 
that it would be too expensive for 
general studio work. It certainly 
would. Some one asks, “ How can 
one draw on negatives?” I answer, 
every large city has competent teach- 
ers of drawing. A few lessons would 
demonstrate the value of certain 
truths impossible to convey by any 
amount of telling. In drawing, see- 
ing is not only believing, it is under- 
standing. An appreciative person 
having taken a few lessons will be 
glad to go farther. 

Drawing of course does not mean 
the use of any particular style of 
stroke, as I judge many photograph- 
ers think it does from their inquiries. 
One need not reason very deeply to 
understand that if one negative may 
require ten minutes work only, and 
another of the same size two hours to 
produce practically the same result, 
that the requirements of the negative 
itself show what should be done, and 
that it would be impossible for any 
theoretical stroke to be given cover- 
ing such widely differing cases. 

In studying drawing one will 
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naturally acquired the methods of his 
teacher, but when he knows how to 
draw he will have a method of his 
own, regardless of what particular 
touch his teacher may have had. In 
drawing if an artist wishes to pro- 
duce the effect of fur, the rough 
effect of cloth in certain materials, or 
the delicacy of light, fleecy drapery, 
the matter of importance to him is 
the result— not by what method he 
may have arrived at it. 

Our magazines, such as the “ Cent- 
ury,” “ Harper's,” and Scribner’s,”’ 


Pror. S. S. CURRY. Ky J. A. Lorenz. 


and the PuHoro Era, place before 
the public each month a number of 
fine drawings. Through their pages 
such men at C. D. Gibson, Castaigne, 
Pape and Pennell, and others are 
giving to the masses ideas of what con- 
stitutes a picture, and the public of to- 
day is more appreciative of good things 
than before such work was possible. 
In portrait photography, if the 
work under the skylight has been 
done with an artist’s knowledge, the 
accessories of the portrait will be 
satisfactory, but the flesh effects, as 
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I have explained above, will fall 
short of the beauty they should have, 
instead of being the most beautiful 
as they are the most important parts 
of the picture —all the rest being 
subservient to them. Now what is 
requisite in photographic portraiture 
is that harmony which keeps every 
part in its proper relation to all others 
making the flesh effects the crown- 
ing beauty of all, and this can only 
be done by drawing on the negative, 
by which method there has appar- 
ently been nothing done to the neg- 
ative with the pencil, but the picture 


has that unity about it as if every- 
thing had been produced at once — 
the result of a plan carefully thought 
out. 

The study of what such men are 
doing leads us far away from the idea 
that a machine can ever make a 
picture. Such a thing is as near pos- 
sible as it would be to make a poet 
by the use of the rhyming dictionary. 

In conclusion let me say ; that the 
value to oneself in the added enjoy- 
ment, in the deeper comprehension of 
works of art, is well worth the time 
and study of learning to draw. 


MAY DAY. By S. J. Duptey. 
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London 


PERCY 


e=g|\N my last letter I recorded 
the death of the well known 
author, photographer and artist, 
Mr. H. P. Robinson. A 
proposal has now been made to 
provide a suitable memorial to him 
and it is to the credit of the Liver- 
pool Photographic Association that 
it has taken the initiative. I 
hope to see this movement well 
carried out. There is no suggestion 
at present as to what form the mem- 
orial should take. 

Messrs. Kodak have appealed 
against an action recently brought 
against them by a Liverpool amateur 
photographer, who was successful in 
obtaining £7. 14s. for personal inju- 
ries he had received, in consequence 
of lighting with a match the contents 
of a cartridge of flash light powder. 
The plaintiff contended that he had 
received no instructions how to use 
the powder excepting that he was to 
light it. The defendants on their 
part stated that a caution had been 
given, and also that the use of flash 
powders was a matter of reasonable 
and common knowledge. This to 
my mind seems quite a reasonable at- 
titude to take and I am somewhat 
surprised the verdict should have 
gone against the defendants. If it 
is necessary for every dealer who 
sells flash light powder of any kind 
to specially and verbally caution 
every customer, then it certainly will 
hardly be worth the dealer's while to 
keep such substances in stock. One 
would think that the veriest tyro 
would have sufficient knowledge of 
magnesium or aluminium powder to 
know that, putting it mildly, it was 
most inadvisable to light it with any 
short handled match. 

No fewer than nine new photo- 
graphic societies have been formed 
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Letter 


LUND 


during the past month, indicative of 
the exceptional activity in photo- 
graphic circles in this country. 

The arrangements for the 1901 
Photographic Convention of the 
United Kingdom are already almost 
complete. Possibly there may be 
visitors from the United States, and 
they will be interested therefore in 
learning that the only thing neces- 
sary to become a member of the 
convention is to send a subscription 
of five shillings to the secretary, Mr. 
F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston 
Lane, London, N. E. I may briefly 
mention the principal items in the 
Oxford program. The opening cere- 
mony will take place in the Town 
Hall, where there is accommodation 
for 2,000 persons. There will be 
the usual trade exhibition of appara- 
tus and specimens. The Mayor of 
Oxford will act as host and welcome 
the members of the town. Excur- 
sions are arranged to Warwick, Ken- 
ilworth and Guy’s Cliff and Banbury, 
Broughton and Compton-Wyniats ; 
also a river trip by special steamer 
through Iffley, Sandford, Nuneham, 
Abingdon, Clifton-Hampden and 
Day’s Lock to Dorchester, stopping 
at the most interesting points en 
route. A garden party will be given 
by Sir William J. Herschel, Bart, 
(President), at Littlemore, on the 
Wednesday afternoon. 

An unfortunate occurrence took 
place not long ago at Hatfield, near 
London, which very forcibly illustrates 
the grave danger of storing poison- 
ous liquids along with those _ for 
human consumption, and also of the 
folly of failing to clearly label bottles 
containing poisons. A schoolmaster, 
a teacher of physics and chemistry, 
was accustomed to take his lunch in 
the school premises, and among his 
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other solutions in the laboratory cup- 
board he kept a bottle or two of 
stout. The empty stout bottles were 
frequently used for chemical solu- 
tions, and they were only distin- 
guished from those containing the 
original fluid by a small circular label 
about the size of a shilling piece. His 
death was caused by inadvertently 
taking out the wrong bottle and 
swallowing a considerable quantity 
before the awful mistake was dis- 
covered. He at once ran to the 
nearest chemists for an emetic, but 
fell down in a state of collapse on 
reaching the shop, and although all 
possible remedial measures were at 
once administered, his death occurred 
within a few minutes. 

I have more than once mentioned 
in these letters the National Photo- 
graphic Record Association, an or- 
ganization which collects photographs 
of interest throughout the United 
Kingdom, that is to say all geologi- 
cal, topographical and architectural 
interest, especially of buildings which 
have been pulled down. The prints 
already deposited in the _ British 
Museum now amount to nearly 2,000. 
There is no doubt that this photo- 
graphic record will become ex- 
tremely valuable as years go by and 
the work done here may serve as an 
illustration for you over in the United 
States, where the march of progress 
is probably even more rapid than 
here, and where landmarks of differ- 
ent kinds are constantly disappearing 
under the spade and crowbar of the 
contractor. 

I should like to point out that the 
French Photographic Salon, or Ex- 
hibition of the Photo Club de Paris 
will take place this year at 44 rue 
des Mathurins. For two years the 
club has not been able to have an ex- 
hibition chiefly from the difficulty of 
providing a suitable room. The 
French Salon is run on similar lines 
to its English namesake, and is de- 
cidedly one of the best photographic 
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exhibitions to be seen in Europe. 

So much for the news of the 
month. I want now to conclude with 
a few observations upon an invention 
of the last decade, the animated 
pictures. Possibly nothing has done 
so much to bring photography under 
the eyes of the public as the wonder- 
ful animated picture. As yet, how- 
ever, | am pretty sure that it is only 
in its infancy, and that in a year or 
two we shall see it in applications 
and developments that will prove 
more and more astonishing. Sensi- 
ble people will regret the highly sen- 
sational trend of the animated picture 
just now, especially the bogus war 
scenes, the tragedies and other events 
of a vulgar melodramic character, 
which seem to be produced just to 
work upon the feelings of the igno- 
rant. I think some protest ought to 
be raised against frauds of this kind 
—the reproduction of special per 
formances played in some Parisian or 
New York theatre-studio. If it is 
wrong to sell margarine as butter, 
then it is equally so to pass off inci- 
dents of war in Africa and China as 
“actually the work of our own pho- 
tographer correspondent.” Perhaps 
when this evil has grown a little 
greater the authorities may take steps 
to prevent what is really an imposi- 
tion. But apart from the bad kind 
of sensational animated picture, there 
are many other forms of intense in- 
terest, because no other art can show 
them with such extraordinary realism. 
And there are also many phases of 
life which the cinematograph has not 
yet depicted, especially rural scenes, 
and wild nature — the thunder-storm, 
rippling rivulets, wind-shaken trees, 
passing clouds, incidents of farm 
work and many similar scenes too 
numerous to detail further. Perhaps, 
when the public have become a little 
nauseated with sensational pictures, 
we shall see something of the pleas- 
anter and more natural side of human 
life. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


Colored prints The A. G. F. A. has 
by chromates. just patented a new 

process for making 
prints of any desired color by means 
of chromates. The weak image in 
dioxide of chromium which is_pro- 
duced by insolation of chromates may 
be utilized to produce pictures in the 
salts of metals which are not them- 
selves affected by light. For instance, 
on treating this image, after washing 
out the unaffected chromates, with 
salts of mercury, we get a red-brown 
image. With silver salts we get 
cherry-red pictures, with lead or 
bismuth, yellow, with alkaline sul- 
phides, black. If, after washing, 
dyes are used instead of metallic salts, 
the dioxide acts as a mordant, and 
various colors are produced. Tannins 
may be fixed and afterwards black- 
ened by iron salts. A third process 
consists in oxidizing by the dioxide a 
series of colorless aromatic bodies, 
including several amines, and some 
phenol and aniline derivatives. For 
example, we may proceed as follows : 
dissolve by gentle heat 6 g. of gelatine 
soaked in 100 cc. of water, and add 
16 to 20 g. of ammonium bichromate. 
Float on this solution for one minute 
sheets of dry photographic paper. 
After drying in the dark expose 
under a negative about half as long 
as for gum-bichromate, and wash im- 
mediately through several waters to 
remove the excess of chromate. To 
the last water add a little sulphuric 
acid (1: 1000 cc. water). Develop in 
the following solution : 


Para-phenylene-diamine I g. 
Sodium bisulphite . 


The image becomes rapidly dark- 
brown; it is rinsed in slightly acid 
water, and finally well washed. The 
para-phenylene-diamine may be re- 
placed by any of the substances in- 
dicated, and the color of the image 
will be different. 


Toning and ‘The most satisfactory 
Fixing Prints. method, for the assur- 

ance of permanent 
copies, is to tone and fix in separate 
baths. The fading of silver prints is 
generally laid to the presence of 
hyposulphite of soda, which has not 
been removed by washing. Accord- 
ing to recent researches, however, 
the presence of hyposulphite of soda 
free, in the print, would be of no im- 
portance. Hyposulphite of soda does 
not dissolve the unaffected silver 
salts ; it forms one of the three follow- 
ing salts; 1. a hyposulphite of silver 
insoluble in water and unstable, which 
decomposes and forms silver sulphide, 
unless an excess of hypo is present ; 
2. adouble hyposulphite of sodium 
and silver, containing an excess of 
silver, which decomposes under the 
combined action of light and moist- 
ure; 3. another double salt with 
sodium in excess which is_ very 
soluble in water and whose formation 
permits the fixing of the print. Thus 
it is seen to be necessary that the 
hypo shall be in excess, and in con- 
sequence, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to move the prints often while 
fixing. If this is not done, either 
the silver salt or the unstable double 
salt will be formed, and the print will 
fade in due course of time. [La 
Photographie. } 
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PRINTING ON 
FABRICS. 


blue print. 
ton or on silk. 


NS 


* 


Abe 


How many workers of to-day 
have ever made a print on 


cloth? Most amateurs now 


do their printing on what the manufacturers 
see fit to make and puton the market, and 
it is only very recently that any kind of sen- 
sitized fabric could be obtained in commerce. 
A blue print cloth is now on the market and 
is very good, but many photographers would 
like to make their own printing cloth, and 
for their benefit this article is written. 


The simplest process, of course, is the 


This may be used either on cot- 
For cotton, the best mate- 
rial is a twilled white cloth, which costs fif- 


teen or twenty cents a yard. This is closely 


woven, does not stretch much, and is stiff 
enough to hold its position in the printing 


frame. 


It should be sensitized within a day 


or two before using to get the purest whites, 
although it will keep for some time. It is 
so quickly coated, however, that it is better 
to make it shortly before it is to be printed. 
Here is a formula which may 


A. 


B. 


Water 
Red prussiate of potash . 
Water : 
Citrate of iron and ammonia 
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be used. 


Make up two solutions, which are to be kept 
in well-stoppered bottles in a dark place. 
They will then keep several months. 


OZ 
OZ 


OZ 
Oz 


Equal parts are to be mixed directly before 
i use, and the cloth is to be floated on the so- 
lution for a minute or so, after being previ- 
ously wrung out in water until the fibers are 
thoroughly wet. When it is thus wet and 
all the surplus water wrung out, it will easily 
absorb the sensitizing solution. 
ation is best performed by artificial light. 
The cloth is hung up to dry, or better 
stretched on a board with pins. 
to coat pieces of small size at first, as print- 
ing the larger pieces is difficult on account 


This oper- 


It is safest 


Z 


Cruci 
rucible—> 

of the trouble experienced in getting the cloth 
back to its original position after opening 
the printing frame to examine it. Printing 
is performed as usual and the print 
thoroughly washed and dried. 

The blue color of this process is not 
agreeable in all cases, and then the cloth 
may be prepared in a fashion similar to the 
making of plain salted paper. Cotton may 
be used, or wash silk, in either process. The 
first thing to do is to salt the cloth. This 
is a very simple operation. The salting 
solution is made by dissolving a quarter of 
an ounce of either table salt or ammonium 
chloride in eight ounces of water. Dip the 
cloth in this for a minute or until saturated 
and dry. Now it must be sensitized and as 
we have not sized the cloth, it must 
be done the day before use. Make a 
g per cent. silver solution, about 130 
grains of silver nitrate to 3 oz. of 
water. Place it in the sun in a_ white 
glass bottle for a day or two, until all 
the dark precipitate which will be formed 
by the organic matter in the water has set- 
tled. Pour out the clear solution in a flat 
dish, and lay the salted cloth on it until it 
has soaked up what solution it will. Dry 
before a fire or otherwise, as quickly as 
possible, and then again lay it in the silver 
solution and dry, holding it up by the oppo- 
site side, so that the natural flow of the so- 
lution to the lowest side will be equalized. 
Mark the unsensitized side with a_ lead 
pencil, so that it may be put in the printing 
frame properly. The sensitizing and dry- 
ing must be done in very weak daylight, or 
by artificial light. 

The printing must be deep, and flat neg- 
atives are perfectly useless. A contrasty 
negative will give very good prints. If the 
printing is deep there is no need of toning. 
Simply wash thoroughly in water, and then 
fix with hypo, 1:10. If toning is thought 
desirable, it may be done with gold or plat- 
inum, as silver papers are treated. 
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Notes and News 


Boston, The annual exhibition of the 
MASss. 3oston Camera Club in April 


was rather interesting. Note- 


worthy among the prints exhibited were 
Mr. Eames’s scenes of Boston streets in 
snow and rain, only too seldom seen in our 
photographic exhibits. 

The pictorial aspects of city life are too 
much neglected by photographers. Brooks 
and landscapes may be found always and 
everywhere, but the city of ten years ago 
has vanished forever and the city of to-day 
will be gone ten years from now. So, let us 
picture our city as it is, and ten years from 
now our negatives will be without price. 
Mrs. French, Mr. Harlow, Mr. Weaver, Mr. 
Latimer each have one or two good land- 
scapes. Mr. Perry’s “ The Spires of St. 
Pan’s” would be very good if the triangu- 
lar patch of dark were transferred from the 
sky to the foreground. The wash water 
seems to have failed to reach that corner 
of the print. On the whole we wish we 
could have seen the prints which the judges 
rejected. 


NASHVILLE, The Kentucky and Tennessee 
TENN. photographers held their first 
annual convention and _ exhi- 
bition at Nashville on April 16,17 and 18, 
a large attendance evinced great enthusi- 
asm. The pictures displayed were numer- 
ous and of a high order of excellence. Sev- 
eral prizes furnished by dealers were 
awarded. The next convention is to be 
held in Louisville. 


Lens Nicholson’s Adjustable Lens 
SHADE. Shade is a little piece of appara- 
tus which should be in the outfit 
of every, photographer who does outdoor 
work. It is perfectly simple in construction 
and operation, and by means of it the posi- 
tion of the sun may be almost entirely ig- 
nored when taking pictures. It is also very 
useful in flash-light work, rendering it possi- 
ble to put the flash in front of the camera, 
thereby securing desirable lighting. To be 
obtained of dealers, or by mail from the 
manufacturers, whose address may be found 
in our advertising columns. 


Youtu’s CoMPAN- annual photo- 
ION COMPETITION. graphic competition of 

the Youth’s Compan- 
ion is announced. There are three classes, 
Men’s, Women’s and Young People’s. The 
prizes in each are $50, $25 and 25 Honor- 
able Mentions. These are for figure work, 
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anda silver vase will be given to the best set 
among the prize winners. Besides these 
there are six special classes, with prizes of 
ten dollars each, City Life, Country Life, 
Animal Pictures, Maritime Pictures, West- 
ern Scenes, Southern Scenes. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained by addressing the 
Youth’s Companion Photographic Depart- 
ment, Boston, Mass. Pictures will be re- 
ceived until Oct. 31, I1go1. 


CAMBRIDGE, The Old Cambridge Camera 
Mass. Club held its eighth annual 
exhibition in the hall of the 
Brown and Nichols School, from March 30 
to April 3 inclusive. The pictures were 
well selected and well hung and the whole 
impression given by the exhibition was very 
pleasing. 
The Harvard Camera Club gave a loan 
exhibit of the photographs of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Kasebier, one of the judges in the 
intercollegiate camera contest, on Thursday 
afternoon, April 11th, in the Randall room 
of the Phillips Brooks house, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


HEIGHT OF From * Nature ” we learn that 
CLouDs. as the result of more than 4oo 
exposures taken  simultane- 
ously at two stations near Exeter, England, 
the following mean heights of clouds were 
deduced. The altitude of cirrus clouds is 
10,200 m; of cirro-cumulus, 8,600 m ; of the 
summits of cumulus, 3,000 m:; of their bases, 
1,300 m; and of cumulo-stratus 3,200 m. 
Clouds generally rise towards noon, reach 
their greatest height about two or three 
P. M., and then sink again. The largest 
clouds were observed in stormy weather, the 
lowest in cyclones. 


SPRINGFIELD, The executive board of the 
Mass. Photographers’ Association 

of New England held a 

meeting at the studio of President George 
H. Van Norman in this city, April 4, and 
decided to hold the annual convention at 
Copley hall in Boston, August 28, 29 and 
30. It was decided to have no prize con- 
test whatever. This feature was first insti- 
tuted by the New England Association two 
years ago, and this year imitated by the 
National Association. Besides Mr. Van Nor- 
man, the members of the board present were 
Secretary H. A. Collings of Holyoke, Treas- 
urer S. M. Holman of Attleboro and First 
Vice-President R. A. Johnstone of Hartford. 
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BROOKLYN, The eleventh annual exhibi- 
tion of the Photographic De- 
partment of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences was opened at 
the Art Rooms, 174 Montague St.. Brook- 
lyn, on Monday, April 22, and continued two 
weeks. There were nine classes, and first 
and second prizes and honorable men- 
tions were awarded in each. Like its pre- 
decessors, the exhibition was of great merit, 
and was greatly appreciated by the many 
who were privileged to see it. Mr. Myer 
R. Jones is chairman of the executive 
committee. 


CLEVELAND, The East End Camera Club 
OHIO. held its first exhibition on 
April g, and the succeeding 
days. Although a young club, the exhibi- 
tion was very creditable, and the event will 
probably become an annual one. The club 
has in contemplation many interesting 
papers and lectures, and is forming a lan- 
tern-slide department 


BUFFALO, Those whocontemplate visiting 


N.Y. the Pan-American Exposition 
will finda valuable guide to the 
city and its surroundings in “Ins and 


Outs of Buffalo.” 
Floyd, Buffalo. 


SAN Francisco, At the annual meeting 
CAL. of the California Camera 
Club held April 2, 1901, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— President, J. W. Erwin; 
First Vice-President, W. B. Webster; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, H. B. Hosmer: Secre- 
tary, W. E. Palmer; Treasurer, Dr. E. G. 
Eisen; Corresponding Secretary, C. E. 
Ackerman ; Librarian, I. O. Crosscup; Di- 
rectors, A. L. Coombs, J. J. Lermen, Chas. 
A. Goe, H. T. Henning. 


Published by A. B. 


PHILADELPHIA, The Photographic 
Pa. ciety of Philadelphia 
augurated during April 
an exhibition of photographs by Miss Ma- 
thilde Weil. Miss Weil has exhibited 
for years in the various photographic ex- 
hibitions of importance throughout the 
country, notably the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Salon. The exhibition numbers 
about seventy-five platinum photographs, all 
portraits or portrait groups, with the excep- 
tion of two landscapes. 


HARTFORD, The photographic exhibit of 
CONN. the Hartford scientific society, 
which occurred in that city 

during the month of April, contained 
several exceptionally artistic exhibits, not- 
ably those of Edwin Young Judd and 
C. R. Hathaway. Considerable interest 
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centered in the exhibit, from the fact that 
the cup which had been won by C. R. Hath- 
away for two years in succession, and which 
becomes the property of the person winning 
it three times, was won this year by E. Y. 
Judd, Mr. Hathaway being a close second. 


The N. Y. Dry Plate Co. have adopted 
new titles for their very excellent product, 
and hereafter they will be known as_ extra 
rapid medium, or slow, according to their 
speed. The extra rapid is recommended 
for portrait work, and the medium for land- 
scape and commercial work. They also 
make orthochromatic, non-halation and 
lantern plates of a very high grade. A 
booklet is furnished free on application to 
their works at Guttenberg, N. Y. 


It has been our privilege, during the past 
week, to examine in detail the beautiful 
set of lantern slides of the Providence and 
Valley Camera Clubs. It is one of the most 
interesting of the sets thus far seen— and 
Mr. J. Eliot Davison, the genial secretary 
of the N. E. Lantern Slide Exchange, is 
certainly to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of his generous efforts to encourage 
this side of photographic art in New Eng- 
land. 

J. E. Davison, Secretary, announces that 
the annual meeting of the U. S. Lantern 
Slide Exchange will be held in Boston, 
Wednesday evening, May 29, 1g01. Every 
club in the Exchange is requested to send a 
delegate to the meeting. 

The annual Field Day will be at historic 
Lexington and Concord, Thursday, May 30. 
Full particulars of place of meeting and 
programme for Field Day trip will be sent 
later. 


The indexing and handling of negatives 
has always been a subject of much thought 
on the part of the average photographer. 
This troublesome question is now solved by 
the New Photo Negative Record, published 
by S. T. Simmonds of Newark, N. J., P. O. 
Box 193. Twenty-five cents sent to this 
address will secure, by return mail, a 
record book that will furnish a simple sys- 
tem, not only of locating a needed plate, but 
also of supplying a history of each negative 
made. As a_ labor-saving device and an 
aid to systematic work it is invaluable. 

The Blair Camera Co. of Rochester, N.- 
Y., have just issued a charming little book 
let setting forth the merits of their new 
cameras for 1901. Among the newer designs 
we predict that six and eight-dollar Tour- 
ist Hawkeyes and the Folding Wenos will 
find ready sale because they fill a long-felt 
want for a compact, serviceable and very 
inexpensive camera. 
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During this month 
the people of Buffalo, 
N. Y., throw open to 
the country an exposition that bids 
fair to rival the great public exhibi- 
tions of the world. They conceived 
the idea originally, and alone and un- 
aided have brought the undertaking 
to its present state of completion. 
Neither the state of New York nor 
the federal government at Washing- 
ton has contributed anything directly 
) toward the making of the exposition, 
and to the city of Buffalo alone 
belongs all the credit for the exposi- 
tion as it stands to-day. 

The Puoro Era urges its thou- 
sands of friends and readers through- 
out the country to visit Buffalo, and 
the Pan American, if only to gather 
from it some idea of the wonderful 
resources of the American continent. 
It extends a cordial invitation to 
all to visit the PHoro Era exhibit 
in the Liberal Arts Building—where 
will be shown beautiful books and 
beautiful bindings, half-tone prints in 


Pan American 
Exposition. 
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portfolios, and a representative group 


of photographs that will give an 
excellent idea of the present state of 
artistic photography in America. 


++ 


] believe that photography is a valuable addition 
to modern education.—D. B. Stevens, 'YeS., 
University of Michigan. 


Zero Considerable interest 
Photography. has been aroused in 
the subject of zero 
photography. Of course, any real 


scientific progress in this direction 
demands a laborious and time-con- 
suming research. The investigations 
of Prof. Nipher are still in progress, 
and for the time being there is no 
report to be made. We hope to re- 
turn to the subject at a later date. 


++ 


There can be no question that photography has 
been of the greatest possible service in scientific 
matters,—notably in astronomy.— Francis L. 
Patten, Pres., Princeton University, N./. 


Our Unknown Last year many of the 
Sailor Dead. coast towns of Cali- 


fornia instituted a 
unique and beautiful form of paying 
tribute to the sailors and soldiers 
whose graves are in the mighty sea. 
The schools took active interest, and 
bands of children marched to_ bluff or 
wharf or water’s edge and cast their 
flowers on the face of the restless 
ocean, their voices blending in patri- 
otic song with the murmur of the 
waves. This beautiful idea (the sug- 
gestion, we believe, of Mrs. Forbes, 
of Los Angeles) may easily become a 
custom of our whole seaboard and 
lakeboard, if the press and the schools 
of the country will take the matter 


up. The most distinguished officials 
of the navy,— Admiral Sampson, 


Admiral Schley, Secretary Long and 
many others, are sincerely in favor 
of the idea. Let those of us, who can, 
assist in the good work. 
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Photography ts of value asa means of general 
culture, training the artistic sense. Itis plainly 
of value in sctentific work.—C. M. Mellen, Pres. 
Clark University, Ga. 

It is with great regret 
that we announce the 
recent death of Gottleib Gennert, the 
well-known photo supply dealer and 
manufacturer, of New York City. He 
was born in Braunschweig, Germany, 
the original home of Voigtlander and 
the Euryscope lenses,which he helped 
to make famous. He came to New 
York forty-five years ago, and for 
nearly half a century his life has 
been indentified with the growth of the 
modern photographic world, in which 
he has been a commanding figure. 
He was not only a large manu- 
facturer and jobber of photographic 
goods,— he was also a large importer 
as well. His large acquaintance in 
European photographic circles, and 
his energy and enterprise, soon won 
for him a position where he practi- 
cally controlled many of the staples 
used in photography in this country. 

Although his vast business inter- 
ests have been in charge of his two 
sons of late years, he has never lost 
touch with them, and his genial face 
will be greatly missed from his office 
in Thirteenth St., New York. 

The Puotro Era is glad to pay 
this tribute to his great worth here, 
because he was one of the earliest to 
recognize our aims and purposes and 
to extend substantial encouragement. 
His memory will live with us as that 
of a man of sterling character and a 
faithful friend. 


G. Gennert. 


Photography has a very great valine. Every 
scientific man should number photography among 
his accomplishments.—V. C. Aldersen, Dean, 
Armour Institute, Chicago, lil. 


A Novel Two of the leading 
Competition. camera clubs of New 


England held a novel 
competition during the latter part of 
April, which attracted considerable 
public attention. 
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Members of the Old Cambridge 
Photographic Club and the Boston 
Camera Club submitted fifty photo- 
graphs at a common exhibit held at 
the studio of the Boston Club. The 
pictures were hung upon the wall in- 
discriminately, and without regard to 
club ownership. After the judges 
had marked what they considered to 
be the best photographs, the pictures 
were moved, and then hung so that 
each club’s exhibit was by itself, 
the club having the highest number 
of marks being declared the winner. 

The spirit of friendly rivalry pro- 
voked by the competition served to 
cement the ties that already bind 
together the members of these clubs 
in social intercourse. 


Photography has rendered valuable service in 
modern education, and has brought within the 
reach of all much that is best in the world of art. 

-~A. Gaylord Slocum, Pres. Kalamazoo College 
Mich. 


The Human The city photographer 
Comedy. is rarely alive to the 

opportunities which sur- 

round him in the teeming life of the 
street. We are wont to dismiss brick 
walls and paved streets as dull and 
uninteresting. The life of the streets 
is never uninteresting, and always 
possesses the vitality of human inter- 
est, which is almost essential to the 
making of apicture. Noone, as far as 
we know, has ever made a good series 
of pictures of the life of a city of to- 
day, its lights and shades, its joys, its 
sorrows, its parks and festivals, its 
sunshine and its storm. The man who 
can portray by photography the streets 
of a great city will have as true and as 
great a “ Human Comedy ”’ as that of 
Balzac, and the task is nearly as great. 
It is no play of a day ora year, no stop- 
gap for idle moments. It will not be 
complete without the  soul-stirring 
spectacle of the fire-engine dashing 
through a crowded street, its three 
great horses plunging and straining 
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at the gallop. It must have the sor- 
rowful life of the slums, the gayety 
of the crowded streets after the 
theatre, the snow storm and the 
summer shower. It must show the 
crowded wharves at the departure of 
the liner, the inrush of the trans-con- 
tinental express. It must show the 
street laborer munching his crust, 
the club man dining at his window, 
surrounded by crystal and precious 
metals. And when it is done, the 
doer will never regret the labor. 


Photography isa useful adjunct to other knowl- 
edge. Scientists, travellers, etc., find the camera 
useful in the same way, though not to the same 
extent,as the pen.—H. C. Howe, Cornell Untver- 
sity, 


Photography Aside trom its com- 
and mercial interest, pho- 
Pharmacy. tography is fast becom- 
ing a necessity to the 
technical side of pharmacy. It is 
useful in many pharmaceutical oper- 
ations, and plays an important part in 
the several modern processes made 
necessary by the advanced require- 
ments in the profession of pharmacy. 
Micro-photography is by far the 
most important of the uses of photog- 
raphy in pharmacy. Pictures are 
taken through the microscopic lens, 
and from the negative as many prints 
as desired are made. It is also of 
value in medical botany and phar- 
macognosy, for the purpose of photo- 
graphing live plants. Finally, in 
conveying to the student an exact 
idea of the several processes required 
in pharmacy, photography is of great 
use, and cannot be dispensed with. 


/ think photography ts very valuable as applied to 
modern educational methods, and wish we had it 
in our list of courses—Jerome H. Raymond, 
Pres. West Virginia University. 

++ 

Bicycling Cycling and amateur 

and photography are twin 


Photography. pastimes. They go 
hand in hand together, as if one was 
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specially designed to supplement the 
other. It is estimated that fully 
fifty per cent. of amateur photog- 
raphers are accomplished cyclists, 
and, vice versa, fifty per cent. of 
wheelmen are camera enthusiasts. 
Not only has the wheel afforded an 
opportunity for reproducing bits of 
landscape and pictures of outdoor life 
ordinarily inaccessible to the average 
pedestrian, it has also been the direct 
cause of introducing tothe photo- 
graphic world compact cameras of 
greater capabilities than ever before. 

With the opening of spring and 
the Pan American Exposition at 
Buffalo, the bicycle will undoubtedly 
carry many a visitor to the Niagara 
frontier. Already parties are being 
formed East and West for this pur- 
pose ; and there will be no more de- 
lightful method of recording the in- 
cidents and pleasures of such.a tour 
than by a judicious use of the camera. 

Under certain restrictions cameras 
will be admitted to the exposition 
grounds. A concession been 
granted to a private party, with the 
provision that no cameras larger than 
the 4x5 size shall be allowed with- 
in the gates, and stereoscopic cameras 
and tripods will not be admitted 
under any circumstances. The fee 
for 4x 5 cameras will be fifty cents a 
day, or one dollar and fifty cents a 
week. 

The cyclist embarking on such a 
trip is advised to take with him a 
medium-sized camera, that is com- 
pact and not too heavy, a roll holder 
and a light tripod. For the average 
tourist, films will be found more con- 
venient both on account of the light- 
ness and the trouble saved in chang- 
ing and packing plates, which are 
liable to get marred from the con- 
stant vibrations of the wheel. 

The best method of carrying a 
camera is, of course, on the rear fork 
of the machine, directly under the 
saddle. The tripod should be along 
the upper tube of the frame. 
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